INDIA
The Difficulty of Centralization
A study of Indian history reveals one curious fact.
There never has been a government which has ruled
the land from a single centre. The British have per-
haps come nearer to this ideal than anyone else; but
they have not realized it. Even to-day the Govern-
ment of India rules less than two-thirds of the country.
The remaining parts have still their own kings, whom
we call the Indian Princes.
What has held these governments back from directly
administering the whole country ? This is an important
question because, if the forces which have frustrated
the development of India into a single polity are still
operative, the difficulties attending the attainment by
India of Dominion Status as a self-governing member
of the British Commonwealth are immensely increased,
and may, indeed, prove insoluble: but to answer it in
detail would occupy far more space than is here avail-
able. It must suffice to say that centralization has in
the past been frustrated by the existence of strong
local patriotisms, based, tnrough historical circum-
stances, upon deeply marked differences in race, cul-
ture, and language.
Some of these national groups, like the Rajputs, the
Sikhs, and the Marathas, have proud traditions of
imperial rule, which are written in crimson letters
across the scroll of Indian history. Others, like the
Bengalis, have excelled most in the arts of peace and
have built for themselves a heritage of artistic achieve-
ment of which they are justly proud. Still others, like
the Dravidian-speaking peoples of the far south, or the
Gujarati-speaking peoples of western India, have tradi-
tions of oversea and domestic commerce which extend
unbroken from epochs long before the Christian era.